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NARRATIVE. 





THE OFFICER’S DAUGHTER ; 

BEING THE HISTORY OF EMILY NORTON. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE.—[ Continued.} 
The next day the little shepherdess appeared a- 
gain with her basket. I met her at the gate and in- 
vited her in; while she with great politeness, beg- 
ged to be excused, till she had asked her mother’s 
leave. I wished to present her to Mr. G » and 
would have had her come in, without waiting her 
mother’s permission ; but she refused, with a mix- 
ture of inflexibility and sweetness, saying, “I must 
not disobey my poor mother, now she is ill in bed.” 
I replied, “ you are a sweet, good child, Miss 
Emily ; and your mother is very happy in having 
such a little girl.” 


‘Mamma loves me,” she answered, “ but I am 
not good.” 

This reply of the little girl surprised me; and on 
questioning her farther, she made me undestand, 
that her mamma had taught her, that all mankind 
are sinful and utterly depraved, and that she herself 
could not do the least thing well, without the help 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

It cannot be supposed, that I could have lived 
between thirty and forty years in a Christian coun- 
try, and been constantly in the habit of attending 
the divine ordinances, without hearing of the de- 
pravity of human nature; or that I could have read 
the Bible continually, as I had been in the habit of 


Sy ee Sener f the mouth of this little girl, 





but Mr. G 
wished to know what the little girl was about. 





to buy some strawberries, instead of a roll.” 
“ What! for your own eating?” I said, 


“No,” she answered, “ not for myself.” 
Mr. G 





which she appeared to be in an extacy of joy, her 
whole face brightening up in a manner that I had 
never witnessed in any creature before. 
‘I shall beso happy now!” she said. “ Yester- 
day my mamma wished for strawberries, and now 
I shall have some to give her.” 

She then took her leave, and hastened to the 
village. 

I contrived to meet her at the garden gate as she 
came back. I looked into her basket, and saw that 
the number of strawberries was not diminished, and 
that she had purchased but one roll. The joy of her 
countenance stil! remained without any abatement; 
and cheerfully wishing me a good morning as she 
passed, I watched her as she went tripping along 
the little pathway. 

The next day, at the usual time, my little Emily 
appeared again. She came running into the gar- 
den with her basket, to teil us that hér dear mamma 
had enjoyed the strawberries so much !—so very 
much! In her hand she held her penny, and beg- 
ged us to sell her some more strawberries. 


** But my dear,” said Mr. G—— taking her BP; 





that this doctrine, outa ‘ 
w to me, and came with a force 
seemed perfectly ne . a apr ene 


i ould not account for. 
ep Bl before the child, and eh 
presence of mind to say to her, “ Well, » & ittle 
Miss, go home now; and, if your mamma will give 
you leave, call upon us to-morrow In your way to 
gy al smiled at my enthusiastic description 
of the little Emily ; but the next day, when she 
came, with her mother’s permission, into the garden 
to speak to us in her way to the village, he confess- 
ed that she fully answered my description of her. 

From that time she came every morning, when 
I generally contrived to have some little nice thing 
tosend by her to her mother, from whom I receiv- 
ed many grateful messages in return, with one ~ 
two little notes, elegantly written on small slips o 
paper, expressive of gratitude, not only for my 
kindness to herself, but to her little Emily. : 

Finding, however, that what I had done for this 
distressed lady was toolittle, I resolved, as soon as 


checked me, whispering, that he 


“T have got a penny of my own, ma’am,” she 
said, perceiving my hesitation, ‘and I should like 


himself immediately gathered her a 
large cabbage-leaf full, and took her penny ; at 


have formed a conception, and which overcame Mr. 
and myself. We could not resist her; but 
taking her penny, we all set to work to gather the 
strawberries ; with which she hastened home as be- 
fore, transported with joy. 
he next morning I prepared myself for a wa k 
to the cottage in the wood, which was the residen e 
of my Emily: intending to have accompanied the 
little fair one back again, when she came as I ex- 
pected she would, for strawberries. At the usual 
time, therefore, I loaked for her; but she came not. 
An hour or more passed away in expectation, but 
no little figure in black appeared tripping along the 
pathway. Mr. G began to be uneasy, and 
walked two or three times t 


o the garden gate to look 
for the dear child. 
At length some one came out from the wood. We 
at first thought it was our Emily, but we presently 
could distinguish a woman ina grey cloak. She 
ascended the hill, and coming in at the garden gate, 
told us, in reply to our eager questions, that she was 
the daughter of the poor woman, in whose cottage 
Mrs. Norton, (our Emily’s mamma) had lodged ; and 
that she now came to tell us the poor lady had died 
early in the morning, leaving no directions what 
was to be done, excepting only a letter, which had 
been put into the post. “ But we know not,” ad- 
ded she, “‘ what to do with poor little Miss, who 
takes on so bitterly, that we fear she will do herself 
a mischief: and as she loves you Madam, and the 
gentleman here, my mother has made bold to send 
me for vour.advicn.”...-., 











ot fiér “than 1 Was, Wf xt were. puss 
‘what did you do for your supper? ; 
She looked earnestly at him, not knowing what 
.. 
ci see roll!” said he, ‘ how did you do without 
our roll?—You had no roll last night.’ 

“T° did not want my roll ;—I “~ some of we 
tatoes at dinner to eat at night,” she answered. 
a But my dear,” inquired I, ‘“ what did vost 
ma say, when she saw you eating potatoes 
On ~nne s this question, her cheeks reddened, 
and her eyes filled with tears; “ O Ma’am!” she 
answered, ‘‘ my poor mamma does not know now 
what I do.” She could say no more, but being 
quite overcome, threw her — round my neck, 
d burst into an agony of grief. : 
a What ! my child,” I said, much affected, “ is 

mamma so very ill ?” 
wnt tues by her answers, that the poor lady had 
kept her bed for several days; but I could not find 
out whether she was actually in danger of death ; 
however, I told the little girl-thatd-would certainly 


h 


y 





Mr. G—— should be able to walk, that we would go 
together to see her; the cottage in which she resid- 
ed being so situated as not to be approached safely 
with a carriage. 

In the samen, as the summer advanced, the 
straw-berries in the garden began to ripen fast ; but 
we had not yet gathered any ; when one morning 
our little Emily came in as usual, and with a pecu- 
liar meaning in her sweet face, stood awhile, —— 
ing and looking earnestly at me, even after J ha 
told her that it was time to go; for her poor moth- 
er, in one of her notes, requested me not to detain 
her longer than a certain hour; adding, that she 
could not bear to be long deprived of her. Emily, 
however, as I said before, this day, lingered some 
minutes after I had told her it wastimeto go. At 
length, coloring deeply, she said, ‘‘ Ma’am, will you 
sell me some strawberries?” : 

I was surprised at the request, and the more, as 
she had never before asked for anything. I was 
going to say, ‘‘ No, my dear, I will give you some, 


ext day and see her. : 
* headers her countenance brightened up, 
and she began to tell me how her mamma = 
relished the strawberries. ‘“‘She ate them all, 


morning she wants more; and here, Ma’am, is my 
nny.” 


our garden can afford, and our house too.” 


to mamma ;—piease to let me buy them.” 


ness and warm disinterested love in the conduct 0 





Ma’am,” said the little girl, ‘‘ so eagerly! and this 


‘No, my Emily,” said Mr. G——, quite affect- 
ed; “no, no, we will not have your poor penny, 
sweet child. ‘ake it back: you are welcome ten 
thousand times, and so is your dear mother, to all 


“But please Sir,” said the sweet little girl, “please 
to take a penny : I want to give the strawberries 


Ree taste - sy of 
There was no resisting the gentle importunity 0 
the lovely child. It seemed to give her particular 
pleasare to deny herself, in order to gratify se 
mother. There wasa touching mixture of childish- 


this dear little girl, of which I never before sould 


in not having once visited her ; but after a few mo- 
ments, I rose to follow the woman, requesting Mr. 
G to send a man servant after me to the cot- 
tage, in case any assistance might be wanted. 
As we approached the cottage, a neat old woman, 
on whose venerable countenance the tenderest feel- 
ings of sorrow were depicted, came forth to meet us, 
and to say how thankful she was for my kindness 
i ing down. ; ; 
* “Where, my good woman,” I said, “‘ is my little 
ag she answered, ‘ it would have cut 
you to the heart had you seen her yesterday. She 
came in from your house about eleven o’clock, as 
blithe as a bird, and ran up to her mamma with the 
strawberries; but the poor lady had taken a change 
while little Miss was away, and was even then dy- 
ing. She could not take the strawberries which the 
sweet babe offered her ; yet it was plain to see she 
was pleased and touched with the kind attentions 
of the dear little Miss ; for she prayed earnestly for 
her child, her lovely Emily, as she called her, and 
some of her words were these: ‘“O, my God, I 
leave my child without anxiety ; for her Redeemer 
is mighty ; he will plead her cause with thee.”— 
. xxiii. 11. 
UP eoald bear c hear no more of the old woman’s 
discourse; but entering the cottage, passed through 
the lower apartment to a narrow staircase, which 
ascending quickly, with a beating heart I entered 
the chamber of death. 

There, on a decent bed, lay the poor corpse, neat- 
ly laid out ; but the figure was so death-like, so ema- 
ciated by long or sharp sickness, as to convey no 
idea to my mind of what the poor lady might have 
been when in health. By the side of the bed, on a 
little footstool, sat the lovely Emily; who, having 
removed the lifeless arm from the position in which 
it had been placed by those who had laid out the 
corpse, and resting her cheek upon the pale cold 
hand (overcome with fatigue and sorrow,} had fallen 
into a deep sleep. 
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Sarah, as she shook her head and went into the 
house.” 

And now, little boy or girl who reads this, if you 
are one of the many children who say so often “ [ 
don’t care,” remember Sarah’s words, “ you will 
care by and by.” 

You grieve your father and mother—you give 
pain to your teacher, who spends much time and 
thought upon you, and you cheat yourself. Chil- 
dren who do not care for your Sabbath-school lesson, 
think what you are saying. That lesson is from 
God's Holy Word, and do you not care for that? 
It is ‘fable to make you wise unto salvation,” and 
will you say “I don’tcare?” If you “ despise ” jt, 
you “ will be destroyed,” as it is written in Prov. 13: 
13; and will you say “‘I don’t care?’ Ah you will 
care then, but it will be too late. 


but you know if my,companions should hear of it, 
they would laugh at me, and say that “ Jim Gordon 
is brought out,” that he is too pious for us now, and 
so would avoid my company.” 

Thomas.—‘* And so James, the fear of being ridi- 
culed prevents you from choosing the better part; 
you fear the reproach of men more than you desire 
to be a Christian.” 

James.—‘‘ Well, who likes to be hooted at and 
hated by his play fellows? I think the Bible teach- 
es us to “keep peace with all men,” and I am 
sure I could not do so, if I put on a long face, and 
pretended to be better than others.” 
Thomas.—*’Tis true, James, that God’s word 
commands us to “‘ keep peace with all men,” but in 
the same verse it adds ‘“‘ and follow holiness, without 
which no man cam see the Lord.” Now, to “ fol- 


The apartment was meanly furnished, though it 
contained several little things which pointed it out 
as having been the residence of one who had fallen 
from a state of comparative affluence. But what 
affected me most was, the little basket of strawber- 
ries, for which the sweet daughter had a second time 
paid the price of a seif-denying act, rarely practised 
by children. She had procured these strawberries 
as a gratification for her dying parent ;—but it was 
a gratification which came too late to be enjoyed. 

[Remainder next week. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
RULES FOR THE SABBATH. 
‘Be very careful, my dear chidren, to walk si- 





Jently and seriously to the house of God. You 
have often heard how sinful and unbecoming it is, 
to trifle when you are there, but recollect it is also 
improper to trifle on your way thither. If you talk 
at all, let it be on some subject, connected with the 
duties you expect to engage in. And it is equally 
necessary for you to remember these rules when on 
your return home.” ‘These were the often repeat- 
ed instructions of William Evans to his children, 
and to his faithful endeavours to train them up in 
the way they should go, the Lord added his bless- 
ing. 
It was always a pleasant sight to see this family 
pass along on the Sabbath to worship God in the as- 
sembly of his people. From their whole appear- 
ance, you might suppose that they felt they were 
going to appear inthe more immediate presence of 
the King of kings, and that they rejoiced in the 
privilege. For though God is every where present 
with us, yet he manifests himself in a peculiar man- 
ner, where any of his people meet together in his 
name, and has declared, “there will 1 be in the 
midst of them.” 
And when Lucy Evans, with her little brothers by 
the hand, took the private path that led to the 
Church, and tothe Sabbath School, (for they did 
not live in a large city,) she never allowed them tc 
talk in such a silly, foolish manner, as many children 
do. She sometimes told them to look at the fields 
and meadows, where the corn and grain was grow- 
ing, that was to make them bread, and think how 
good God was to them. And sometimes she led 
them to think of the Saviour, when they were ad- 
miring the little playful lambs that were sporting 
on the fresh grass, by telling them in the words of 
the Bible, that Jesus was “led asa lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before his shearers, 
so he opened not his mouth.” And in the even- 
ing, their father called all his children together and 
asked them questions on the lessons of the Sunday 
school, and the other instructions of the day. 
Robert and William loved their sister very much, 
and when they grew older, and their father and mo- 
ther were taken away from them, they were a great 
comfort and support to her. 
How often is every serious reflection which the 
sermon of the minister, or the prayers and labours 
of the faithful teacher, may have excited in the 
minds of the young, entirely destroyed by their idle 
conversation on their way home! A splended dress, 
a fashionable hat, a pretty face, has often been a 
means used by Satan, to drive from the youthful 
bosom every serious thought. Let those who have 
been once thus enticed, watch against this sin. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








desirable than any thing else in the world.” 


if I was pious, but there’s other reasons why I can’t 


low holiness,” is to love God, and to seek to be 
conformed to his will in every thing, and in so 
doing we shall be likely to make all our friends. 
To be ‘sure if you are a Christian you must ex- 
pect persecution from the wicked, but such God 
tells us, shall be cast into hell with all nations that 
forget him. Besides, were you a child of God, 
you would havea friend in heaven, which is more 


James.—‘‘ 1 know it would be a very good thing 


well become so now. You know that my fath- 
er thinks of sending me to N next summer, 
when [ shall have more time to attend to these 
things, and I think I shall make up my mind not 
to trouble myself more about it ’till then.” 
T'homas.—‘* Dear James do not make such a fatal 
resolve. Suppose you should this night be called 
to render up your account before God; think you he 
would take as an excuse, your want of time to obey 
him? The command of God is—‘ Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while 
he is near,”’ and James, from what we have just wit- 
nessed, God’s Spirit ig very near to our school at 
present, and many of our fellow Scholars are begin- 
ning, I trust, to seek in earnest the salvation of 
their souls, and I beseech you not to put off the 
subject one momelit longér. You may never live 
to go to N , and capnot possibly have a more 
favorable time, than the present, for obtaining the 
‘one thing needful.” What is it to bear a few 
scoffs from the ungodly when compared with be- 
ing cutoff from the mercy of God for ever and ever, 
and being eternally miserable.” 
James.—‘ But Thomas, can I become religious of 
myself; must I not wait for God to change my 
heart ?” 
Thomas.—‘ O, James, you will never receive the 
blessing unless you pray for it, and pray earnestly— 
remember our Lord said we must “‘ strive to enter 
in at the straight gate,” for many seek and are not 
able—ask Jesus Christ to make you feel your se)f to 
be a poor sinner, without him; toenable you to re- 
pent; to give you a new heart, and to love him with 
all your soul.” 
O “now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation” to morrow may not be yours— 

** Seize the kind promise while it waits, 

And march to Zion’s heavenly gates : 

Believe, and take the promised rest, 

Obey, and be forever blest.”’ 

Thomas.—‘‘ thank you James, for your good ad- 
vice, and will, with God’s help, begin at once to 
serve him, and O pray for me that my strength fail 
not.” > S. F. A. 














THE NURSERY. 








For the Youth’s Comp 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN THOMAS & JAMES. 
‘“‘ James,” said Thomas Freeman, as they walk- 
ed slowly away from the Sabbath School, one Sun- 
day afternoon, ‘‘ James, why is it that we don’t think 
more on what our teachers say to us, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, in regard to our souls, and of loving the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
James.—‘ I don’t know, Thomas; for my part I 
have often felt inclined to think about these subjects, 


“I DON’T CARE.” 


er, on Saturday afternoon. 
he went on, “I don’t care.” 


to sit down and learn your lesson.” 


“William, you will not know your Sabbath- 
school lesson, to-morrow,”’ said Sarah to her broth- 
William was driving a 
hoop round the yard—he never stopped, but said as 


‘** William, when mother went out, she told you 
** Well, I don’t 
care if she did,’ said the rude boy, and still kept 


You will care when you come to. die—you will 
care when you stand before the judgment seat of 
that God whose word you had so many opportunities 
of learning, and would not. Think not, children, 
that so many opportunities are given you, for you 
to slight and trample under your feet. No! The 
Lord who gives them will require an account of 
them. Soon will that account be called for ; there- 
fore begin to care for the word of God, care for your 
souls, care for eternity. [S. S. Messenger. 


—-e— 
“1 WON'T.” 
Caroline Mayton is a little girl who lives in a 
beautiful village, and when she walks out, the birds 
are singing, the bees humming, and the little fishes 
playing in the brooks; the flowers and trees are 
pretty and sweet,—every thing is happy and pleas- 
ant about Caroline :—her school is near, and her 
teacher very kind; her house is comfortable, and 
her little bed neat and clean. God has given her 
kind parents, who fear him, and there is nothing to 
hinder Caroline from being very happy, but her own 
wicked heart, and that does give her a great deal of 
trouble, The first thing that makes me feel very 
sad about Caroline, is, that she does not pray to 
God in the morning, and thank him for taking care 
of her through the night, and ask him for Feros 
sake to keep her from her own wicked ways all 
day ; and at night she does not thank him for feed- 
ing and taking care of her, through the day, and 
beg him to forgive all her sins for her Saviour’s sake. 
It is true that Caroline says a prayer at night, but I 
do not think that God is pleased with it,- for she says 
the words in such a way, you would think she was 


‘Nalking to the wall, and not to the great God, who 


says he will not be mocked. Another thing she 
does which makes me wonder, she does not love and 
honor her father and mother, she speaks crossly to 
them, as if they were the little helpless child, and 
she, the old woman; she says “‘ what?” and “I 
won't,’ to her parents. Now the Bible says if we 
do not love father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
whom we have seen, we cannot love God whom we 
have not seen. [ib. 











LEARNING. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
MORNING LESSONS.—LeEsson 7th. 


Shall I introduce my young readers to a little 
Scottish girl? Her name is Jeanie Graham, and 
she is the first cousin of Frances M She is 
come from the blue hills of Scotland, which coun- 
try you know is to be found north of England on 
the map of Europe. I dare say my little readers 
know where it is; if they do not, I wish they would 
get the map and look it out now, and then they will 
know another time. Frances’ father and Jeanie’s 
mother were brothers and sisters, but they have 
not seen each other for a great many years, because 
Mrs. Graham went with her husband to live in 
Scotland, which is across the water and very far 
from America, where Mr. M lives. 1 wish my 
little readers would tell me the name of the ocean, 
that lies between America, and Scotland—this they 
will find on the map of the world. I am anxious 
they should know this, because Jeanie has come 














and have many times determined to begin to be 
good, and to pray to God to.make me a better boy ; 


playing with his hoop. 


** You'll care by and by, brother William, said 


the long way across this vast sheet of water in 4 
vessel, to live with her Uncle M—— in America. 
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When you have found the name of the ocean, your 
papa or mamma will tell you how many thousand 
miles it is across, and how many weeks it took the 
ship tosail over. Was it not a great while, to be 
shut up in a single vessel and tu see nothing but 
sky and water for so many days? But I suppose 
ou think she is with her papa and mamma, and 
therefore she cannot be tired or afraid. But no! 
her papa and mamma are not with her, and that is 
the reason she is coming over the deep waters—her 
papa and mamma have died, and now Jeanie is an 
orphan, and she is coming over to America to live 
with her aunt M and cousin Frances. But 
ou will like best to hear her speak for herself, 
when you once hear the sound of her voice ; so 
she shall tell her own story. As she is a little 
Scotch girl, she will perhaps use some words that 
you do not exactly understand, (for you know the 
inhabitants of different countries speak different 
languages. ) 

Scotland is divided into two great parts, the 
Highlands and the Lowlands. Jeanie came from 
the Lowlands, which lie nearest to England, and 
the language spoken there is so very much like the 
English, that 1 think with the help of a glossary 
or dictionary of the most difficult words, which you 
will find at the bottom of the column, you will have 
no difficulty in understanding her. 

Here! she comes with her Uncle, who is lead- 
ing her by the hand up the steps ‘of the street door 
and into the hall where her aunt and Frances have 
gone tomeet her. Here she comes, drest in the 
plaid, which the little girls wear in her own coun- 
try. Sheis rather short and heavy in her form, and 
appears to be several years older than Frances. 

“ Welcome to America, my dear little girl,” 
said Mrs. M , “and welcome to our family fire- 
side; you shall now be our own little daughter, and 








here is your cousin Frances, who will greet you as 


a sister J am sure.” 

Frances held out her little hand to Jeanie, who 
took it affectionately, saying, ‘‘ mony thanks, mo- 
ny thanks to ye a’.” 

Mrs. M led her into the parlour when Jea- 
nie threw back the rlaid from her head, unfastened 
the brotch in front, and it immediately dropped from 
her shoulders. The little stranger now stood be- 
fore them with light flaxen hair and blue eyes; 
her hair was bound up with a light brown ribbon, 
which passed around her head according to the 
fashion of her country, and is called a snood. It 
is worn by all the maidens in Scotland. 

“ And how old are you Jeanie?” said Mrs. M. 
wishing to relieve her embarrassment. 

“Twelve years and twa months,” said she. 
~ -_ the voyage seem very long to you?” said 

r. M——. 

“ Indeed sir, it was a wearie way—I thought the 
lang days would ne’er be dune—I dinna like to 
travel that gate.” 

“ But you had friends with you,my bonnie lassie,” 
said Mr. M ' 

“ Bonnie lassie,” said Jennie quickly—“ oh, you 
are a Scotchman, sir,—they dinna tell me you were 
a Scotchman.” 

“No, my dear, I am not a Scotchman, but your 
aunt and I once went to Scotland and spent some 
months with your papa and mamma, and they taught 
us something of the language, and I ken your heart 
will warm to it in this distant land.” 

“Oh it does, it does, sir, muckle mair than T can 
weel tell ye. But I dinna ken the time ye came to 
our Scottish hame, for I was a wee bit bairn in 
thae days; but my puir mither, wha is now in heav- 
en tauld me muckle about it lang syne, and how 
you were our kindred, and lived far ow’er the deep 
sea in aland whilk they ‘ca’ America: and when 
my puir faither lay sick and pale upon his dying 

d, he ca’d me to him, and tauld me not to be 
muckle sorrowfu’, that he was going to die, be- 
Cause there were twa in America, wha would be 
my faither and mither when he was far awa in a 
better world. And amaist of a’ he bid me be mind- 
fu alwaise, that the God abune the sky, whilk 








but would lo’e me also and gar me keepit his com- | 


And so he tauld Me not to fash my heart wi’ grief 
any mair, but to read the Holy Book ilka day as they 
had taught me, and to put my trust in God and he 
would make me happy. But I could na a’the- 
gether keep the tears from falling when my puir 
faither dinna speak to me any mair, and when they 
laid him in the cauld grave, and took me to the 
grand ship, my heart felt very sair and sorrowfu’.” 
** But Jeanie did not God come with you to the 
ship? and is he not your Heavenly Father ?” 

** A weel he did, and gave me mony friends; and 
ane gude leddy said, “‘ look, Jeanie, see how God 
does hush the winds and smooth the waves before 
us:” and he did indeed, Iam amaist sure it was 
Him that did it. Andhe has brought me far awa 
to America, and ilka ane looks pleasantly upon me 
—will you be my faither and mither? and shall I 
be your bonnie bairn ? 

“You shall indeed, my dear child,” exclaimed 
both Mr. and Mrs. M » “you shall be as our 
own daughier,—our ain bonnie bairn. Now go 
with your sister Frances, said Mr. M , and look 
about your new home; and remember, both my 
children,so long as you shall live, ‘“‘that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without your Heavenly Father’s 
knowledge,” and much more shall you be taken 
care of, if you trust in Him, “ for ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” S. Lucy. 








GLOSSARY. 
a’—all gar—make 
ane—one ilkka—every 
ain—own Jo’ed—loved 
aw’a—awa’ lang syne—-long ago 


muckle—much 
ony mair—any more 


y 
a’thegether—altogether 
bairn—child 


bonnie—pretty sair—sad 
dinna ken—do not know wee—little 
fash—trouble wha—who 


gang—go whilk—which 


gate—way 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








SINGULAR FRIENDSHIP. 
We were lately visiting im a house where a very 
pleasing and singular portrait attracted our obser- 
vation; it was that of a young lady represented 
with a partridge perched upon her shoulder, and a 
dog with his feet on her arm. We recognized jt 
as a representation of the lady of the house, but 
were at a loss to account for the odd association of 
her companions. She observed our surprise, and 
at once gave the history of the bird and the span- 
iel. They were both, some years back, domesti- 
cated in her family. ‘The dog was an old parlor 
favorite, who went by the name of Tom. The 
partridge was recently introduced from France,and 
answered to the equally familiar name of Bill. It 
was a rather dangerous experiment to place them 
together, for Tom was a lively and spirited crea- 
ture, very apt to torment the cats, and to bark at 
any object which roused his instinct. But the ex- 
periment was tried; and Bill, being very tame did 
not feel much alarmed at his natural enemy. They 
were, of course, shy at first, but this shyness grad- 
ually wore off: the bird became less timid, and the 
dog less bold. The most perfect friendship was at 
length established between them. When the hour 
of dinner arrived, the partridge invariably flew on 
his mistress’s shoulder, calling with that shrill note 
which is so well known to the sportsmen; and the 
spaniel leapt about with equal ardor. One dish of 
bread and milk was placed on the floor, out of 
which the spaniel and the bird fed together; and 
after their social meal, the dog would retire to a 
corner to sleep, while the partridge would nestle 
between his legs, and never stir till his favorite 
awoke. Whenever the dog accompanied his mis- 
tress out, the bird displayed the utmost disquietude 
till his return ; and once, when the partridge was 
shut up by accident during a whole day, the dog 
searched about the house with a mournful cry, 
which indicated the strength of his affection. The 
friendship of Tom and Bill was at length fatally ter- 
minated. The beautiful little dog was stolen, and the 





lo'ed my mither and led her wi’ his ain hand throu’ 
this lower life, would not leave me to gang alone, 


bird from that time refused all food, and died on the 


mandments, whilk are written in his Holy Word. | 








MORALITY. 








THE ONION BED. 
** Remember,” said Mr. Dean to his son John, 
“and weed the onion bed to-day, while the weath- 
er is fine.” John soon after set to work, his fath- 
er visited him to see that he did it properly. Joln 
said, “‘ I wonder where all these weeds come from; 
for you cleaned the ground well before you sowed 
it, and the onion seed was very clean.” 
Father.—Some of the seeds, I suppose, are drop- 
ped here by birds, others brought by the winds; 
some seeds may have been hidden in the earth a 
long time, and since the ground has been cursed for 
man’s sin, it appears natural to the earth to produce 
noxious weeds. When J see you proud, and vain, 
and angry, and wicked teinpers show themselves, | 
am ready to wonder where all these evil weeds come 
from ; for we give you pure and wholesome instruc- 
tion, endeavor tocorrect your evil dispositions, and 
set before you a good example. Your heart, how- 
ever, like this ground, is naturally prone to bring 
forth evil weeds, which causes so many bad tempers 
and dispositions. 
John.— Would it not be easier to get the weeds 
out of the garden, if we were to wait till they were 
grown larger ? 
Father.—No ; they would strike their roots deep- 
er, and be much more difficult to get up, and would 
check the growth of the onions and spoil them. 
There isa large one, you have pulled the top off 
and left the rootin the ground, and it will grow a- 
gain immediately. This isthe reason, my dear boy, 
why I correct you in early life, for it will be very 
difficult to pluck up those vices which have taken 


deep root in the heart; and while they are growing 
they check all the pious instruction which your mo- 
ther and I give you. We want to have them pluck- 
ed up from the root, and if God bless our efforts, 
which he has promised to do, we shall behold you 
bringing forth the fruits of the spirit, such as are 
recorded in Galatians v. 22. 23. 

John.—I wish there were no weeds, 

Father.—So I have often said, respecting you. 
I should like to see my garden free from weeds, and 
my child free from vice; but it requires not only 
my continual efforts, but the Spirit of God to bless 
them ere I behold you as a well cultivated garden, 
bringing forth arich variety of useful fruits. 

John.—Why does God permit these weeds to 
grow? Of what use are they? 

Father.—God has many wise and gracious designs 
in permitting them to grow. They are to correct 
man for sin—‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 
Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth unto 
thee,” —Genesis iii. 17,18. Also it may be to find 
employment for children, to prevent them from be- 
ing idle: for idleness is sure to lead to other and 
greater wickedness; therefore, instead of murmur- 
ing that you have any thing to do, you should be 
thankful. They also afford us a lesson on our mor- 
al depravity, and teach us that our hearts require 
continual care, or nothing good will grow in them, 
Also many things which grow without our care, 
which we call weeds, afford food for birds, for which 
our heavenly Father cares. Others also, though 
not adapted for food, or useful for medicine. We 
may rest assured the Lord does all things well. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 








OBITUARY. 








INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF A DEAR LITTLE BOY. 

A little boy between eight and nine years old, 
was taken ill with the dropsy in the head. One 
night, soon after his sickness began, he told his mo- 
ther he knew he should die soon. The next morn- 
ing, his head became very painful, and he asked his 
mother to take him in her arms, and carry him ; she 
did so, and walked up and down the floor, when he 
looked up, and said, ‘‘ mother, I see some one, and 
it is my Heavenly Father. O, my Father, forgive 
my sins. Mother, will God forgive my sins, if I 





seventh day, a victim to his grief. [Menegaries. 


pray to him?’ ‘ Yes, my son,” said his mother, 
“the will, and take you to heaven if you love him. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Are you willing to die?” ‘ Yés, mother, I am wil- 
ling to die, fur I wish to be where my little sister 
has gone.” He grew worse, and many blisters had 
to be put on his dear little head, it was so very pain- 
ful. A few days after this, he asked his mother to 
bring a pillow and place it on the floor, near the 
settee, that he might. kneel on it and pray. He 
was very weak, yet he got down on his knees, and 
prayed aloud for himself, and then asked his two 
brothers, who were older than he was, to kneel 
down by him, that he might pray for them too. Af- 
ter he prayed for his brothers, he spoke to his sis- 
ters to come near him, that he might pray for them. 
He then told his mother, to send to the shop for his 
father. When he came, he asked him to “ kneel 
down by his side, that he might pray for him.” 
The father, at first would not; the little boy then 
said, ‘‘ father, don’t be ashamed, come, let me pray 
for you.” ‘The father consented. After praying 
for his father, he told George and Charles, his bro- 
thers, to be good boys, and not stay away from the 
Sabbath school, and prepare to meet him in heaven; 
don’t pat it off till you come to be sick, but now be- 
gin to serve God :—think of me when I am gone. 
He warned not only his brothers, but all the mem- 
bers of the family; and the Lord has made what 
he said, a blessing tosome of them. He has gone 
to heaven, where God is, and where all the holy an- 
gels are, and there he will be happy for ever. 


«© There is beyond the grave, 
A heaven of joy and love ; 
And holy children when they die, 


Go to that world above.” [ Youth’s Friend. 








EBDITORIAL. 








HABITS OF CHILDHOOD. 

I fell in company the other day with a gentle- 
man and lady, accompanied by a little daughter of 
about a year and a half old. I noticed that they 
gave her very simple food, such as bread, meat, or 
milk ; and the parents remarked to me that she ate 
no cake, or sweetmeats, or any other of the delica- 
cies of which children are usually so fond. The rea- 
son was, they had never given them to her, and 
when she had asked for them always denied her. 
Now she has her habits formed; and whatever 
inviting things of this nature are within her sight, 
she does not ask for them, and does not appear to 
wantthem. She has enough of pleasant and whole- 
some food, with which she is always satisfied. 

This treatment of the child at first view seemed 
rather severe ; although her parents are very atten- 
tive and kind people. But as I thought more about 
it, there seemed no severity in it. I was much 
pleased with their wise and judicious plan, and de- 
termined that other children and their parents 
should hear about it. Now if we look at the thing, 
we shall find there are many advantages in treat- 
ing a child in this manner from early infancy. 

In the first place, the health of that child is doubt- 
less much better, than it would have been if she had 
been indulged. She had, I should think, a delicate 
constitution ; but it is nourished and strengthened, 
and she seems to enjoy perfect health. It is well 
known also, though too often forgotten, that when 
children eat freely of pastry and all the “ good 
things” that are made for them, they are very apt 
to be weak and sickly. Indeed they are often made 
very sick, and some of them die and are laid in the 
gtave in consequence of it. Those too that live to 
grow up, often suffer a great deal, and cause their 
parents and nurses many sleepless nights, in conse- 
quence of sufferings brought on in this way. Now 
it is better for the children and all about them, to 
have /ess-pleasure in eating and drinking, and more 
in the enjoyment of health and spirits, so that they 
can sleep quietly, and play cheerfully, and work and 
study when they are old enough, without headache 
and vexation. 

A great saving is made in a family as to temper 
and noise, when little children are fed with ‘ food 
convenient for them,” and prevented from injuring 
their health by sweetmeats. When the health is 
good, the child is more likely to have a sweet and 
obliging, and obedient temper. When a child is 
subject every day to pain and uneasiness, he is very 





apt to become peevish and sour in his temper; and 
parents make their children chug§sh and disobedi- 
ent by indulging them in those things which are 
pleasant but hurtful. The little girl that I saw who 
never ate any cake, was a very pleasant child, al- 
ways affectionate and mild, and easily governed. I 
dare say, that if she lives to grow up, she will be a 
dutiful child, and have an amiable disposition as 
long as she lives. But there are hundreds of per- 
sons now among us, who are uncomfortable com- 
panions in all the relations of life, that were spoil- 
ed in their infancy by indulgence and bad treatment; 
and the indulgence of their appetites without cau- 
tion or restraint, was one principal cause. Quar- 
relsome neighbors, morose fathers and mothers, and 
unkind husbands and wives, were made such in 
their youthful days, if not while they were in the 
nursery or the cradle. 

Children who are managed well about their food, 
learn to deny themselves about other things, and to 
govern their appetites and passions. ‘They form 
other good habits, and avoid those which are evil ; 
and so grow up for comfort and usefulness. ‘The 
children who are indulged in all their wishes can- 
not be well governed, by all the art and authority 
of their parents ; and most of all, they do not learn 
to govern themselves. But look now at the little 
girl [ have mentioned. She does not pine and suf- 
fer because she is denied. She has formed a habit 
of denying herself. She does not hanker after those 
things, and teaze for them, and cry and fret when 
she cannot get them. She knows that they are not 
for her, and now does not even wish forthem. She 
is also now old enough to know, that there isa rea- 
son for her being denied, that her parents are kind 
to deny her, and that it is for her good not to have 
them. She is learning early to deny herself, and 
govern her appetites and passions. As she grows up, 
she can more easily govern herself in all other 
things. And does not every child know, that in 
this world there are thousands of things which are 
pleasing, but at the same time are hurtful? Do not 
they know, that they must deny themselves every 
day of their lives, or else be wicked and perhaps 
ruin themselves by indulgence? It is then a great 
favor to children, to learn self-denial very early, and 
this that | have been speaking of, is one way of 
learning it in the days of childhood, so that it will 
never be forgotten. 

Let those children, whose parents are faithful and 
kind enough to deny them in hurtful things, be 
thankful; and let them submit cheerfully to every 
such privation, and be content with what is given 
them. Let those children who have been too much 
indulged, see the benefit of denying their appetites 
and forming good habits when they are young ; and 
let them ask their parents to restrain them, keep 
them from all that is evil, and guide them in the 
right way. 








MISCELLANY. 








POISON INSTEAD OF FOOD. 
{Extract or a LETTER.] 

‘You inquire of me about our old neighbor B—, 
and how he prospers since his removal? I was in 
town a few weeks since, and called on him in the 
evening, and was invited to take a bed, which I ac- 
cepted—I was very liberally treated, especially 
from the side-board. The next morning the decan- 
ter was again brought on, and appeared to be no 
stranger in the family; for they all partook of its 
contents except Mrs. B——-, whose countenance 
betrayed uneasiness. At the breakfast table she 
apologized for the color of her coffee, and lament- 
ed that she had nothing wherewith to whitenit. Our 
friend then observed, that milk was so dear at stz 
cents the quart, that he had concluded to do without 
it this season. ‘‘ For you know,” added he, “ that 
people in our circumstances must study economy.” 
Think’s I to myself, that a quart of milk at six cents, 
would be more nourishing for these children, and 
more reputable economy, than a quart of brandy 
at the twenty-five cents. But I held my peace, 
then, knowing that * there is a time for all things.” 

[Philcnthropist, 
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Boys! Look at this.—Forty boys in Providence 
R.1., belonging to the first district school, have 
formed a Society ‘‘ for the purpose of encouraging 
each other in refraining altogether from the use of 
profane language.” [Salem Gazette, 


** Angels that high in glory dwell 
Adore thy name, Almighty God ! 

And devils tremble down to hell, 
Beneath the terror of thy rod. 


And yet how wicked children dare 
Abuse thy dreadful, glorious name, 
And when they’re angry how they swear 
And curse their fellows, and blaspheme.”’ 
—-—e— 

Music.—* Whoever despises music,” said Mar. 
tin Luther, ‘‘I am displeased with him. Next to 
theology, I give a place to music; for thereby alj 
anger is forgotten, the devil is driven away, and 
melancholy, & many tribulations, and evil thoughts, 
are expelled. It is the best solace of a despond. 
ing mind.” LP 

Charity.—We may see mountains removed, and 
miracles wrought; but there is nothing in the com. 
pass, either of human or divine action, that is s 
sublime and beautiful as Cuarrry—as giving alms 
to the poor, and pouring oil into the wounds of dig. 
tress. -Se— 

Intrepidity.—T he wise and prudent conquer dif. 
ficulties by daring to attempt them. Sloth and fol. 
ly shiver and shrink at the sight of toil and danger, 
and make the impossibility they fear. 
Ft 

POETRY. 





RURAL WALK. 


Come, children, now let us walk out and enjoy 

The beauties of nature all smiling around ; 

The. soft gliding stream, the green shady trees, 

And all the gay flow’rets that laugh on the ground. 
See, what an assemblage of beauty and use! 

The blessed Creator made nothing in vain; 

From the oak on the mountain that rears its tall head, 
To the tuft of low grass that peeps up on the plain. 
Now look at this leaf, you would hardly believe 

It is covered with beings too small for your sight ; 
Tis their birth-place and shelter, their food and their home, 
Their dwelling by day, and their lodging at night. 
Now think of the ocean, how wide and how deep! 
And the billows how vast, that so fearfully roar! 

Yet each drop of that water is peopled with life, 
From the wave at your feet to the furthermost shore. 
See the sheep, and the lambkins which feed on the hills, 
And the herd that so busily graze on the mead, 

That plentiful portion so tender and sweet, 

Is a feast that for them the Creator has spread. 

Of all the vast myriads that swim in the sea, 

That live on the earth, and that fly in the air, 

Not one does the bountiful Maker forget, 

Not une is shut out from his provident care. 

But on us has the blessed Creator bestowed 

A precious existence su ing whole ; 

To them He has granted an animal life ; 

To man He has given a rational soul. 


And when we ungratefully turned from our. God, 
And deserved from him nothing but sorrow and pain, 
He zent his dear Son from the Heaven of Heaven, 
To die for our sins, and restore us again. 

Then fly, my dear children, and kneel at his feet, 
With penitent hearts seek his reconciled face ; 
Repent of your sins, and repeat them no more, 
Obey his commands, and believe in his grace. 

Then when this wide earth shall be covered withiflames, 
And all things upon it shall come to an end, 

This Saviour will snatch you from ruin and death, 
And be your eternal, unchangeable friend. 


—- a 
INTEMPERANCE, 


I gaz’d upon the tattered garb 
OF asthe stood a listener by ; 
The hand of misery press’d him hard, 
And tears of sorrow swell’d his eye. 
I gazed upon his pallid cheek, 
And asked him how his cares begun, — 
He sighed, and thou essay’d to speak, 
‘ The cause of all my grief is RUM.” 
I watched a maniac through the gate, 
Whose raving shook me to the soul, 
I asked what seal’d his wretched fate, 
His answer was—the flowing bowl. 
I ask’d a convict in his chains, 
While tears along his cheeks did roll, 
What devil arged hin on to crimes— 
His answer was—the flowing bowl. 
I ask’d a murderer, when the rope 
~-Hiuag round his neck in death’s hard roll, 
SBereft of pardon—and of hope, 





His answer was—the flowing bowl. 
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